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The section on " Mourning for the Dead " (pp. ioi-i 17) is very interest- 
ing. Among other things Dr. Koch notes that mourning often continues 
for a very long time, the funeral songs and ceremonies being repeated 
sometimes until nature can no more ; that these ceremonies are mostly left 
to the women ; that the mourning, weeping, etc., are not infrequently " put 
on," the funeral ceremony often quite formal, with set phrases, etc. ; that 
the mourning is often begun before the death of the patient ; that strangers 
and parties not at all connected with the dead often join in " loud and 
long." Sometimes it is probable we have in this " mourning " a custom 
originally dictated by fear, practised as a means of protection, but sunk in 
the course of time into an empty ceremonial. The existence of such 
"reductions" among primitive peoples is a matter that merits further 
investigation. 

Another interesting section of the essay is that which treats of " the 
other world and the future life " (pp. 117-132). That the "other world " 
lies in some part of the earth is a belief common to many tribes ; others, 
like the Matacos, place it underground ; others, still, located it in the stars, 
the sun, etc. Worthy of remark is the Bakairf idea that heaven and earth 
lay once beside each other, and the transit was easy ; but too many people 
died in heaven, so they settled on the earth, causing the sky to rise up 
where it now is. As to the manner of life in the other world, opinions dif- 
fer among the South American Indians. Many tribes believe it to be a 
continuation (sometimes intensified) of life on earth with the same actions, 
institutions, etc. ; others hold that only the " good " or " brave " go to 
heaven, or have the best places there. Often the passage into the next 
world is thought to be very difficult, with many obstacles in the way, so 
that the " medicine-man " has to be called upon to " make the path 
straight." Some tribes, like the Marauhas, e. g., show, according to the 
author, the results of missionary influence. Dr. Koch believes that no in- 
dependently developed " theory of recompense," in our sense, exists among 
any South American Indians, although many tribes have the idea, more or 
less, that the condition of life in the next world is in some way or other 
connected with actions during life in this. 

The author has not fully digested his material, which needs further study 
and consideration. His essay is, however, a collection of folk-lore data of 
the highest value, and will be welcomed by all students of the mind of 
primitive man. 

Alex. F. Chamberlain. 

Memoirs of the American Museum of Natural History. Volume III. 

Anthropology II. I. Symbolism of the Huichol Indians. By Carl 

Lumholtz. New York, May, 1900. Pp. 228. Maps, Plates i.-iv., 298 

figures. Fol. 

This well-printed and profusely illustrated study is a credit alike to the 
author and to the Museum. The author visited the Huichols in 1895- 
1896, and again in the spring of 1898, spending altogether more than a 
year amongst them and their neighbors the Coras. After a " Brief Sketch 
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of the Country and Tribe " (pp. 5-23), the author discusses in detail : Gods 
and their Paraphernalia (pp. 24-82); Ceremonial Arrows (pp. 83-107); 
Shields (pp. 108-153); "Eyes," or crosses of bamboo-splints or straws, 
interwoven with colored twine or yarn in the form of a square (pp. 154- 
160) ; Votive Bowls (pp. 161-168); The Ark of the Deluge Legend (pp. 
169-173) ; The Shaman's Plumes, and Objects connected with Feast- 
Making (pp. 174-196) ; Facial Paintings (pp. 196-203) ; Miscellaneous 
Symbolic Objects (pp. 204-208). Pages 209-217 are occupied with the 
" Conclusion," and the work ends with three good indexes (not alphabeti- 
cal but topical), — one of " Prayers, with their representative Symbols," 
one of " Symbols and their Significance," and one of " Objects and Ideas, 
and their representative Symbols." 

The Huichol Indians (their Mexican name Huichoks seems to be a cor- 
ruption of the tribal designation Virdrika, Vlsdlikd) occupy at present a 
territory some 40 miles by 25, exceedingly rugged and difficult of access, 
watered by the Chapalagana River, in the district of Colotlan, State of 
Xalisco, Mexico. They number some 4000 souls, speak a language akin 
to Nahuatl, and while some have put on an external show of Christianity 
for selfish purposes, "their ancient beliefs, customs, and ceremonies all 
remain in their pristine vigor, these Indians jealously guarding their coun- 
try against encroachment by the whites " (p. 5). In spite of the mission- 
ary work of the past we are told : " To-day there is no priest among them, 
the churches are in ruins, and the Huichols are living in the same state of 
barbarism as when Cortes first put foot on Mexican soil. The introduc- 
tion of sheep, cattle, and iron implements has modified to some extent 
their mode of life, but not so much as one would expect." It is of such a 
people, whose life is religious, and " from the cradle to the grave wrapped 
up in symbolism ; " who spend a great deal of their time at ceremonies and 
feasts ; and whose idea of the perfect life was expressed by one of them- 
selves in the words " to pray for luck to TateVali [the god of fire], and to 
put up snares for the deer," that Mr. Lumholtz has so much that is valua- 
ble and interesting to relate. Among the deities of the Huichols are : 
Grandfather Fire (Tativali), to whom belong the macaw, the royal eagle, 
the cardinal-bird, the tiger, the lion, and the opossum, — also herbs and 
grass ; Great-Grandfather Deer-Tail (Tatdtsi Mara Kwari), a second god 
of fire, who is also a singing shaman, to whom the white-tailed hawk be- 
longs ; Father Sun (Tayari), to whom belong the turkey, the rabbit, the 
tiger, the red-tailed hawk, the quail, the giant woodpecker, the swallow, and 
the cardinal-bird ; The Setting Sun (Sakaimdka), the assistant of Father 
Sun ; Elder Brother, the god of wind or air, the messenger of the gods, — 
to him belong the deer, the rattlesnake, the rabbit, the gray squirrel, the 
hummingbird, all parrots, certain hawks, the owl, the hen, the cock; 
Grandmother Growth (Takdtsi Nakawe"), the producer of all vegetation, 
and the Corn Mother, to whom belong squashes, beans, and sheep, — she is 
also the mother of the gods ; Mother East- Water (Tate* Naaliwami), whose 
baton is the lightning, and whose skirt is the flowers that follow the rain, 
— to her belong cattle, mules, and horses ; Mother West-Water (Tate" Kye- 
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wimdka), to whom belong deer, corn, and the raven ; Mother South- Water 
(Tate" Rapawiyema), to whom belongs the seed-corn ; Mother North-Water 
(Tate" Hadtse Kupriri, " mother cotton-wool, rain and fog hanging in the 
trees and grass "), to whom belong corn, squashes, beans, flowers, cattle, 
mules, horses, and sheep ; Young Mother Eagle (Tate - VSlika Uimali), whose 
dress is the stars, and who holds the world in her talons. The moon (not 
highly venerated by the Huichols) is a grandmother, and has to do chiefly 
with making native beer and protecting against the god of death (Toka- 
kami). The stars are all gods or goddesses and the morning-star (these 
Indians bathe in the morning at dark) is the one from which they " gain 
knowledge " and " medicine " for rain. Another figure in Huichol mytho- 
logy is Grandfather Kauyumali, the god who " put the world into shape." 
The motif oi Huichol religion is "the desire of producing rain, and thus of 
successfully raising corn, their principal food" (p. 24). According to their 
myths, " corn was once deer, the deer having been the chief source of food 
in earliest times," hence they have come to look upon their later acquisi- 
tions, cattle and sheep, as corn also, — hikuli (Anhalonium lewinsii) is like- 
wise corn. The mythology of the Huichols moves about " a conception of 
the four elements, — fire and air (male), earth and water (female)." The 
main thought of their prayers is " food, corn, beans, and squashes." Even 
in hunting the deer, " the primary consideration is that the success of the 
chase means good crops of corn." An interesting point brought out is 
that " arrows and back-shields seem to convey mostly individual (or per- 
sonal) prayers, while front-shields mostly serve to convey tribal ones. 
' Eyes ' cover both purposes to an almost equal extent." The richness and 
elaborateness of all this symbolism, with its ambiguity, etc., is well por- 
trayed in the shields, discs, drums, bowls, arrows, sticks, " toy " imple- 
ments, etc., of which figures with detailed explanations are given in the 
text. The following comment of the author deserves reproduction here : 
" Although the gods are obviously natural phenomena personified, and 
besides represent the four elements, they are also, to the Indian, human ; 
in fact, ancient Huichols engaged in much the same occupations as the 
tribe of to-day, whose customs and religion they originated " (p. 212). Of 
the front-shield we are told that it is " the most important symbol of the 
Huichols, and specially adapted to serve as a kind of sign-language be- 
tween man and god, conveying prayers and adoration, as well as religious 
and cosmic ideas." The comprehensive use of the word nealika = " front- 
shield," "face," "appearance," "picture," suggests, Dr. Lumholtz thinks, 
that " the Huichols have in it a veritable word for ' symbol.' " Dr. Lum- 
holtz points out some interesting resemblances between Huichol symbolism 
and that of the Zuftis, besides a striking likeness between the Dresden 
Codex God of Death and the Huichol God of Death, — the locust and 
tiger being associated with each. These facts open the way for further 
comparative study which it is to be hoped Dr. Lumholtz will undertake. 

Alex. F. Chamberlain. 



